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INTRODUCTION. 



A DESIRE to form an acquaintance with the whole 
world, though very comprehensive, is natural to the 
youthful mind, which, as yet, is unoccupied with the 
cares of life ; it is also praiseworthy, as it indicates a 
thirst after knowledge; and, thanks to the labours 
of travellers, it may be gratified, without exposure 
to the fatigues and dangers of long journeys by land 
and water, the perils of the ocean, the inclemency of 
foreign climes, the ferocity of uncivilized tribes, or 
the artifices that, among politer nations, are too fre- 
quently practised upon the young and inexperienced. 
The study of mankind tends to enlarge the under- 
standing, at the same time that it prepares the reader 
for action lipon the great theatre of the world. 



VUl INTRODUCTION. 

Supposing my readers to have already learned 
Geography from the Abbe Gaultier's excellent book,* 
I shall not here trouble them with the boundaries, 
divisions, and other geographical particulars of the 
countries we must visit : the people, not the place^ 
now claim our attention. Suffice it to observe, that 
we shall take the four great divisions of the earth in 
succession, beginning with Europe, whence we shall 
proceed to Asia, thence to Africa, afterwards to 
America, and conclude with the Islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

* A Familiar Introduction to Geography. By the Abb6 Gaultier. 
16mo. 
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THE DANES. 

Though these people live under a monarchical govern- 
ment^ wisdom and moderation have so long characterised 
the measures of the court, that the Danes boast justly of 
the superiority of their laws. The established religion is 
Lutheranism; but full toleration is allowed to persons of 
other persuasions. Education is an object of primary im- 
portance ; and Denmark has produced some celebrated phi- 
losophers^ mathematicians, astronomers, painters, physicians, 
and philologers. 

The ancient Danes rendered themselves remarkable for 
their ferocity and piracies. Their national character has, 
however, in this respect, greatly changed ; they are a brave 
and humane people ; and, though not now very enterprising, 
they make excellent soldiers and sailors; and fill up the 
various relations of life with respectability. 

The Danes are generally tall and robust, with regular 
features, florid complexions, and hair inclining to yellow, or 
red. The superior classes are fond of magnificence and 

B 



2 THE DANES. 

show^ and value themselves much upon those titles and 
privileges which they purchase of the crown. The French 
fashions are generally adopted by both sexes in summer; 
but in winter they have recourse to furs and woollen 
garments. 

The Danes pique themselves upon having frequent changes 
of linen ; yet they are not of the most cleanly order in their 
persons and houses. 

The houses of the Danes are generally of timber ; and it 
is only in cities that any considerable proportion of brick 
houses is to be met with. Each house has a kind of piazza 
before it, where the family often sit in summer, and the 
landlord smokes his pipe. 

The tables of the rich abound in every luxiuy conmion to 
Europeans ; but the food of the lower orders consists of oat 
cakes, rye bread, fish, cheese, and other ordinary products of 
the country. Excess in the use of wines and other strong 
liquors, is a bad characteristic of these people. 



ICELAND. 

Iceland, imder the arctic circle, far distant from the abode 
of other men, has a population of its own, remarkable for 
their attachment to their country, desolate and inhospitable 
ss it isj as well as for their unsuspecting firaukness of cha* 



ICELAND. 3 

racter, and liveliness of temper. They are descendants of 
Norwegian emigrants^ who, about a thousand years ago, fled 
from the oppression of their rulers, and sought an asylum 
amid the snows and storms of this barren land. 

The Icelanders are rather above the middle size, with 
a frank open countenance, florid complexion, and yellow or 
flaxen hair. The women are shorter in proportion than the 
men, more inclined to corpulency, and generally live to a 
greater age. 

The dress of the men much resembles that of the Nor- 
wegian and Swedish peasants ; consisting of a shirt of 
wadmd (a coarse kind of woollen cloth), with a blue waist- 
coat, jacket, and trowsers, of the same kind of stuff. The 
dress of the women is singular, and abounds in ornaments. 

The Icelanders adhere most rigidly to whatever has once 
been adopted as a national custom ; and as their language, 
dress, and mode of life, have been invariably the same for 
the last nine centuries, they exhibit a faithful picture of 
their Scandinavian progenitors. 

Iceland has no schools; but the children are taught to 
read their native language by their mothers; after which 
they acquire writing and arithmetic from their fathers. 
Poetry has always flourished in Iceland, and there are still 
several acoMs, or poets, who cultivate it with success. 

The houses of the Icelanders vary in different parts of the 
country: on the north side of the island, they make a 
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tolerable appearance ; but in other parts, the people live 
mostly m rude huts composed of turf, or m caverns hewn in 
the rock. 

Their food is of the most simple kind: their breakfast 
consists generally of a dish of sour coagulated milk, called 
skyr. Dried fish and rancid butter form the usual dinner ; 
and for supper, they have either %kyr, bread and cheese, or 
porridge, made of the Icelandic moss, which to a foreigner is the 
most healthy and palatable of all their ordinary articles of diet. 

The salutations of the Icelanders strongly mark their 
simplicity of character. On meeting a person, they hail him 
with '' Peace !" or ^^ I wish thee happiness, or prosperity !" 
To which the reply is, '' The Lord bless thee !" 

The Iceland beds are of eider down, which is plentifully 
supplied by the numerous flocks of the eider duck, with 
which the island abounds. The people sleep upon one of these 
beds, and draw another over them for the sake of warmth. 

Lutheranism is the religion of the Icelanders. 



SWEDEN. 

The government of Sweden is a limited monarchy ; and 
its laws are characterised as benevolent and merciful. In- 
deed, the mild and peaceable character of the Swedes renders 
terriHc executions unnecessary. 
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SWEDEN. 5 

The established religion of Sweden is Lutheranism. 

Education is well attended to in Sweden : almost every 
large town has a school^ supported at the public expense ; 
and there are few Swedes who cannot read and write. 

The Swedes have light flaxen hair, and a ruddy coun- 
tenance. No indication is given of the more violent pas- 
sions ; but the face of every one expresses docility and good 
humour. 

In Sweden, it can hardly be said, that there is any change 
of costume ; blue and black are the most common colours ; 
and if in some instances a variation of colour distinguishes 
the inhabitants of one province from those of another, still 
the dress is in other respects the same. At weddings, both 
bride and bridegroom are dressed m hlach. 

The Dalecarlians, a hardy and bold race, differ materially 
iBrom the rest of the Swedes. They are met with in con- 
siderable numbers in Stockholm, where they perform the 
offices of porters and labourers ; and always retain the 
peculiar dress of their country, which is said to have under- 
gone no change since the time of Gustavas Vasa. The men 
wear long whitish-grey coarse coats, with buttons of horn 
or leather, and in shape somewhat similar to the English 
jockey-coat, but more clumsily made; and their broad- 
brimmed hats are very similar to those of our Quakers. 

The price of provisions in Sweden is low. The tables of 
the opulent are always furnished with ipkivV} Cii \xvi^\.% ^sA^ 
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at their entertainments, are covered with a profusion of 
dishes, put on without taste in the arrangement, and suffered 
to cool during a ceremonious meal of at least two hours. 
The lower classes live principally upon hard bread, salted or 
dried fish, and water-gruel. Beer is their ordinary beverage, 
and can be procured at a very low rate. 



NORWAY. 

This country was for many centuries subject to the sove- 
reign of Denmark ; but since the year 1814 it has been 
united to the Swedish crown. The religion is Lutheran. 

The Norwegians are a frank, robust, and brave people ; 
hospitable and ingenuous, yet so very illiterate, that in all 
Norway there is not a single bookseller's shop. They are 
also quick in resentment, rash, and even ferocious, when 
their anger is excited. 

In general, the Norwegians are above the middle stature, 
well-shaped, with fair complexions, blooming countenances, 
and light hair. The mountaineers acquire surprising strength 
and dexterity, by temperance, endurance of cold, laborious 
exercise, climbing rocks, skating on the snow, and defending 
themselves against wild beasts of the forest. Those in the 
maritime parts pursue fishing and navigation, whence they 
become very expert mariners. The peasants have much 
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spirit in their maimerB^ yet are not insolent ; never fawning, 
yet always paying due respect to their superiors. 

The hospitality of the Norwegians is not rendered oppres- 
sive, as is often the case in Sweden ; and, among the higher 
orders especially, it is most frankly and liberally bestowed. 

The usual dress of the Norwegians consists of a wide loose 
jacket, made of coarse cloth, with a waistcoat and breeches 
of the same. They have snow-shoes and long skates, with 
which they travel at a great pace, either on land or on ice. 
The Norwegian peasant wears a neckcloth only on extra- 
ordinary occasions ; at other times, his neck and breast are 
uncovered, and the snow beats into his bosom. In general, 
the dress of the Norwegians is of a stone colour, with white 
metal buttons and red buttonholes ; but in this and other 
respects, the inhabitants of the several valleys of this moun- 
tainous country vary so much from each other, that a 
stianger, seeing them assembled at the great fair of Chris- 
tiana, might believe himself in the midst of a diversity of 
nations. 

The churches and public edifices are built of stone ; as are 
most of the houses in Christiana, the capital of Norway. 
In the other parts, the better sort of people live in log- 
houses, made of the trunks of the fir or pine tree laid upon 
each other, and joined at the angles by mortises, the inter- 
stices being carefully filled up with moss. 

The peasants live in earthen huts, coveted Q^«t '^^Vl 
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grass, which gives them the appearance of hillocks. In- 
teriorly, however, they have more the appearance of houses, 
and they form a better defence against the weather, than 
the wooden buildings. 

The nobility and merchants of Norway fare sumptuously ; 
but the peasants live with the utmost frugality and tempe- 
rance, except at festivals. Their common bread is oatmeal 
cakes, about the size and thickness of pancakes ; and this is 
only made twice a year. In times of scarcity, to which 
such a country is much exposed, they boil, dry, and grind 
the bark of the fir-tree into a kind of flour, which they mix 
with their oatmeal; and sometimes the bark of the elm is 
used in a similar manner. 

From temperance and exercise in a pure air, joined to a 
contented state of mind, the Norwegians enjoy good health, 
and often attain to a surprising degree of longevity ; so that 
a man of a hundred years of age is rarely accounted past 
his labour. 

When the Norwegian meets a bear in the forest, he stands 
still, and faces his enemy; but he takes care to have his 
knife ready in his right hand, and when the bear rises upon 
his hind legs, to give him the mortal squeeze in his huge 
arms, he adroitly springs forward, and, plunging the weapon 
in the monster's heart, lays him dead at his feet. 
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LAPLAND. 

The northern regions of the great peninsula which we 
have been exploring^ is inhabited by a diminutive race of 
people, called Lapps by the Swedes ; but they call them- 
selves Same, and appear to have sprung from the same 
origin with the Samoiedes, whom we shall hereafter visit in 
the Russian dominions. The Lapps are nominally subject 
to Sweden, and are professed Christians, of the Lutheran 
persuasion; but in superstitious observances, they are no 
better than their heathen ancestors. 

The Lapps rarely exceed the height of four feet, and are 
frequently below it. They have swarthy or copper-coloured 
complexions, hair dark, straight, and lank, large heads, ears 
full and large, projecting from the head, narrow dark eyes, 
generally half closed on account of the dazzling brightness of 
the snow with which they are surrounded, high cheek bones, 
wide mouths pinched close, and thick lips. They have a 
singular flexibility of the limbs, which easily fall into any 
posture, as with the eastern nations. They look at objects 
askance ; and when they begin a conversation, their hands 
are employed in filling a short tobacco-pipe, whilst the head 
is turned over one shoulder towards the person they are 
talking with, instead of facing him. 
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The dress of the Lapps is distinguished by the most lively 
hues, strongly contrasted. Both sexes wear a woollen shirt, 
the bosom of which is the general repository for their neces- 
saries, as food, tobacco, &c. This under garment is bound 
about the waist either with a leathern girdle, or yellow 
woollen sash. Over this they wear a sort of pantaloons, 
reaching down to their shoes, which are of untanned skin, 
pointed, and turned up before ; and in winter a little hay is 
put into them. The waistcoat is made to fit the shape, but 
is open at the breast ; and over this is a close coat, with 
narrow sleeves, fastened round the middle with a leathern 
girdle. The rest of their clothes consists of the skins of 
reindeer, bears, bulls, and sheep, with the hair worn inwards 
or outwards according to the season. 

The dress of the women differs little from that of the 
men ; except that they wear neckerchiefs, short aprons of 
painted cloth, and rings on their fingers and in their ears. 

The huts of the Lapps are of a most wretched description; 
not more than eight or ten feet in diameter, and from four 
to six feet in height; not unlike a baker's oven in shape. 
A hole at the top serves both for window and chimney ; and 
instead of a door, there are two low vaulted passages, 
through which it is necessary to crawl on the hands and 
knees, to gain admission to the interior. These passages are 
of different dimensions ; through the smallest the men sally 
^rth to then hunting, or other pursuits; but no woman 
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attempts the use of this entry^ lest she should meet a man 
at his departure^ a circmnstance that would be deemed a 
bad omen^ and cause hun to return and sit idle during the 
remainder of the day. 

The tents of the inland Lapps^ composed of stakes set 
upright in the ground^ and fastened together at the top in a 
conical form, are covered with coarse linen or woollen cloth, 
sometimes with sailcloth. The side most exposed to the 
wind is protected by a double covering. The seats within 
are composed of soft reindeer skins and white woollen covers. 

The maritime Laplanders subsist on fish, fish-livers, and 
train oil ; and of these they procure only a scanty supply ; 
hence, they are continually aspiring to the rank of the 
mountaineers, or Fiddt Lappa. The latter, as long as they 
can keep up a stock of three or four hundred reindeer, are in 
tolerable prosperity ; for they can afford to kill as many of 
them as are necessary for food and clothing, shoes and boots, 
and to sell, besides, a few skins, hides, and horns, to the 
merchants, in exchange for meal, brandy, or woollen stuffs. 
But when a femily is brought so low as to possess only 
a hundred reindeer, they give up their pastoral life, and get 
towards the sea or the lakes, to gain from the waters that 
subsistence which they can no longer find on the land. 

Augury and witchcraft are favourite pursuits with the 
Lapps. Though professedly Christians, they still pray to 
their ancient idols ; and if they meet with any thing in the 
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morning which they deem ominous, they return home, and 
will not stir out again during the whole day. 

The principal instrument of their magical rites is the 
Runic drum, which consists of a narrow oval frame, covered 
on one side with a skin, and furnished on the other with 
pieces of iron or brass hung loosely, so as to make a rattling 
or jingling noise, something like a tambourine. Strange 
figures, intended to represent the heavenly bodies, birds, 
beasts, rivers, with many other characters, are painted on 
the skin. The noaaid, or sorcerer, lays a ring upon this 
drum, and then beating the skin with a hammer made of 
the horn of the reindeer, draws his prognostications from the 
progress which the ring makes over the various figures, by 
the vibration. Families in general possess such a drum, 
which is preserved with great care and secresy ; nor dare a 
woman approach the place where it is kept, much less may 
she presume to touch it. 

The Lapps marry very early ; but a youth is not entitled 
to take a wife till he has caught and killed a wild reindeer. 
His firiends first court the father of the object of his choice 
with presents of brandy, of which even the intended bride 
partakes. If the proposal be accepted, the young Lapp is 
admitted to the presence of his fair one ; and as every visit 
is purchased from the father with a bottle of brandy, the 
courtship is sometimes prolonged for two or three years. At 
/ast, the banns are published in the church, and the marriage 
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immediately succeeds their publication ; but the bridegroom 
is obliged to serve his father-in-law for four years after 
marriage. 

When a Lapp is supposed to be approaching the close of 
life^ his friends exhort him to die in the Christian faith ; 
but they are unwilling to attend him in his last moments. 
As soon as he expires, even his nearest kindred flee from 
the place with the utmost precipitation, from a belief that 
the spirit remains in or about the corpse, and delights in 
doing mischief to the living. 

FINLAND. 

South of the Lapps, in a peninsula on the east side of the 
Baltic Sea, reside the Finns, who have been supposed to be 
nearly related to the Lapps ; but though they are equally 
diminutive in stature, the fair hair, either yellow, flaxen, or 
almost white, added to the brave and warlike character of 
the Finn, evidence him to be of a different origin. 

The ancient Finns were remarkable for their ferocity and 
extreme poverty. The modem Finn is honest, laborious, 
and capable of enduring great hardship. The Lutheran form 
of Christianity was introduced among the Finns by the 
Swedes; and since the annexation of their country to 
Russia, no attempt has been made to change their mode of 
religious worship. 
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The dress of the Finns consists of a jacket^ with panta- 
loons^ buskins^ and a sash^ worn as a girdle^ round the loins. 
The sash^ though generally yellow^ is sometimes red, and 
sometimes variegated with flowers. The women wear a 
short scarlet or striped vest, made as gaudy as possible, 
with large and loose sleeves of very white linen, and white 
hoods or kerchiefs upon their heads. 

The cottages of these people consist of dismal huts, with 
walls made of the round trunks of trees, barely stripped of 
their bark, and rather resembling a casual pile of timber 
than a human dwelling. 

Each rustic householder is provided with the tools and 
implements of a dozen necessary arts or professions ; per- 
forming for himself, with equal address, the duties of carpen- 
ter, shoemaker, tailor, fisherman, miller, baker, &c. Their 
com mills are of simple form, and actuated by sails con- 
structed of wooden planks ; and their millstones are shaped 
like the queme, or old Celtic machine for grinding with the 
hand. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

Tub immense empire of Russia occupies about one half of 
Europe, and stretches quite across the north of Asia. In 
this vast extent, more than eighty distinct nations are 
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RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 15 

The goyermnent is despotic^ in the full sense of the term. 
The established religion is Christianity of the Greek churchy 
which embraces many superstitious rites and customs^ with 
frequent and long-continued fasts ; but rejects the supremacy 
of the Pope and the worship of images^ though it admits of 
a certain homage before^he pictures of saints. 

The Russians are in general -middle-sized^ robust^ and 
vigorous^ differing little in complexion from the inhabitants 
of Great Britain. Towards the north, they are of diminu- 
tive stature; but in the south, tall and graceful. With 
mouth and lips small, white teeth, nose usually small and 
turned upwards, low forehead, thick and bushy beard, and 
the hair varying in colour from dark brown to red; the 
general expression of the Russian countenance is that of 
gravity rather than of sprightliness, yet indicative of good- 
nature. 

Accustomed to implicit obedience, from the nature of the 
government, and trained to the endurance of hardships and 
privation, from his mode of living, the Russian seems neither 
to fear danger nor shrink from fatigue : he is, nevertheless, 
naturally inactive, subject to few diseases, and frequently 
attains old age Honour and probity are unknown to him, 
as well in terms as in sentiment; hope of reward and 
fear of detection and punishment being his only motives 
of action. 

One uniform costume is seen in all parts of Russia, only 
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differing in Quality, according as it is worn in the country or 
the capital. In the former, it consists of a sheepskin tunic, 
fastened about the waist with a girdle : in the latter, the 
tunic is of cloth, plaited behind like a petticoat. The hair 
is cut in one shape ; and the lower part of the face is hidden 
by a bushy beard, which serves to defend the throat from 
the injurious effects of the frost. The covering for the head 
is either a flat fur cap, with a narrow brim, or a cap, which 
forms a bag, a span in depth, wherein the wearer keeps his 
handkerchief Woollen leg-wrappers, instead of stockings, 
are tied about the feet and legs with strings, so as to make 
them look very thick. The sandals are of bark. The 
females are not well protected by their dress from the in- 
clemency of the climate ; but their sedentary habits render 
this advantage less necessary. Among the superior ranks, 
the French fashions are prevalent ; but they still preserve 
the pelisse, or large fur cloak, muff, fur boots or shoes, with 
a black velvet or fur cap, made large enough to cover the 
ears, to prevent the frost from nipping them. 

The houses of the peasants are built with rough logs of 
wood ; and in villages they have their ends, instead of their 
fronts, towards the road, or thoroughfare. The interior is in 
the most unfinished style, the interstices between the logs 
being simply stopped with flax, or moss, which hangs down 
in shreds and tatters. A large door leads to the yard. In 
the house is a kind of hall, with numerous conveniences for 
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milk and other necessaries ; and in the £Eunily room is an 
immense stove^ built of tiles^ which are always red-hot^ even 
in the midst of the most sultry summer. Wooden benches 
are fixed all round the room^ before which stands a table. 
In one comer is suspended the obro88, or idol ; and on a 
nnall shelf beneath is a lamp^ which in the houses of people 
of rank is kept continually burnings but with the common 
people it is lighted only on hoUdays. In this one apartment^ 
where dogs^ cats^ fowls^ and pigeons^ are collected^ the whole 
family sleep^ reclining on mats^ straw^ or sheepskins^ and in 
the clothes they wear during the day. 

A firequent use of the warm or vapour bath^ is universal 
among the Russians^ and the meanest hamlet is provided 
with a proper apartment, which is used once or twice a 
wedc by all its inhabitants, intermixed in one promiscuous 
and indecorous assemblage. In these baths they sustain a 
heat that, to all but Russians, would be nearly insupportable; 
and then they rush suddenly out, to plunge themselves in 
cdd water, or to roll, stark naked, in the snow. 

Sin^ng and bell-ringing are &vourite amusements with 
the Russians. Dancing, also, is never omitted by the 
them, when they are inclined to be merry. 

The Russians, in general, are fond of social amusements ; 
and in Petersbuigh, the capital, no opportunity for feasting 
is suffered to pass unnoticed. Every occurrence, not except- 
ing funerals, furnishes an occasion for domestic featiyit^. 

c 
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diate use. Potatoes^ with coarse breads ^gs^ milk^ and 
occasionally fish^ constitute their food. 

In all the cities of Ireland^ there are districts called Irish 
Towns, occupied entirely by the poor, whose mud cabins, 
thatched with straw, are half buried amidst hills of dirt. 
These are usually found in the suburbs, and shelter a race 
of idle wretched beings, for whom the slow progress of im- 
provement has not yet provided any adequate employment. 
In all this misery, however, with famine continually staring 
him in the face, the Irishman is always cheerful, and ready 
to share his morsel with his more destitute fellow-creatures. 

When one of the lower class of Irish would appear dressed, 
at a fair, or on a holiday, he puts on his whole stock of 
apparel : and at such seasons it is not uncommon to see 
him, though in the hottest part of the summer, toiling under 
the weight of a couple of shaggy great coats. When in- 
spired by whisky, of which they are immoderately fond, 
the men become very quarrelsome; and if this happens 
where numbers are assembled, old quarrels are renewed, 
not a few broken heads are the consequence (for the Irish- 
man always goes armed with a bludgeon,) and, too often, 
death ensues. 

The Irish expend large sums upon funerals ; and such is 
their ambition for pageantry and show on these occasions, 
that the poor often begin to collect money for defraying 
tAe expense before the person is dead. They have also the 
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practice of waking the dead; and employ hired mourners; 
called keeners. The lowest price for one of these keeners is 
five shillings ; and when he has given what he considers 
the worth of his hire, he retires from his station at the head 
of the corpse ; the cries of the coihpany cease, and eating 
and drinking commence ; after which, amusements of various 
kinds are resorted to, dancing not excepted. On the day of 
the funeral, the coffin is placed upon a common car, drawn 
by a single horse, surrounded and followed by a vast con- 
course of people, in long blue cloaks, giving loud utterance 
to their grief. As the funeral proceeds, the cavalcade is 
augmented firom the villages near which it passes, and the 
noise is proportionally increased : but as the crowd usually 
consists of strangers, the symbols of real grief are not 
observable in their countenances. 



FRANCE. 

The government of France is called a constitutional 
monarchy ; but it is rather a democracy, with a magistrate 
called King of the French at its head. The established 
religion is Roman Catholic ; and though all modes of Chris- 
tian worship, as well as Judaism, are nominally tolerated, 
Protestants are continally exposed*to insults from the bigoted 
populace. 

E 
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The French language^ which is known and spoken in 
all parts of civilized Europe, is chiefly derived from the 
Latin, but mtermixed with many words and idioms of 
Celtic and Gothic origin. It is peculiarly adapted to the 
lighter species of writing. The education of all classes is 
extensively promoted in establishments, public and private, 
of every degree. 

In science, France has several distinguished names; but 
does not seem to be replacing those she is losing with any 
thing like their equals. In medicine, she is decidedly in- 
ferior to England. In the flne arts, she has some eminent 
men ; but her painters and sculptors are too apt to disgrace 
their professions by a meretricious taste and an immoral 
prostitution of their talents. 

In their persons, the French are slender, well-proportioned, 
and rather shorter than the English. Their eyes are black, 
and their complexions brown, or sallow. The women are 
more remarkable for vivacity than beauty. The superior 
people are very attentive to the exercises of dancing, fencing, 
and riding, in all of which they generally excel in point of 
gracefulness; and their example is followed as much as 
possible by their inferiors. 

Paris sets the fashions of all Europe ; and an immense 

trade in articles of dress and new patterns is carried on by 

tailors, dress makers, and milliners. The peasants, however, 

remain faithful to the ancient costume of an enormously 
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large hat^ loose breeches^ and wooden shoes^ for the men ; 
and the jerkin and short petticoat^ with a high cap^ for 
the women. 

Politeness and good manners may be traced, in varied 
degrees, through all ranks of the people. The lower class 
behave with a surprising degree of civility towards each 
other. Brutal quarrels, and noisy drunken fellows, are 
nuisances seldom met with. This temperance of the men 
is emulated by the modest deportment of the women ; and 
in fine evenings the streets of towns and public places are 
filled with groups of both sexes, of all descriptions, engaged 
in conversation ; the charm of which is so fascinating to the 
mind of a Frenchman, that he seems to lose all idea of self- 
respect before its allurements ; and under its influence the 
decorated chevalier may be seen conversing with the un- 
washed blacksmith. 

The females of France take an active part in all the 
concerns of life : at court, they are politicians ; in the city, 
merchants and tradeswomen; in the country, farmers and 
labourers, there being scarcely an operation of rural economy 
in which they do not take a share, ploughing itself not 
excepted. In every department, they occupy an important 
station, and are expected to act and decide for themselves in 
the most important relations of life. 

The quantity of vegetables, fruits, and eggs, to be seen on 
a market day, surprises an EngUshman; but \^i& ^^^^Ass. 
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ceases^ when he has learned that these light articles^ with 
breads constitute the greatest part of a Frenchman's diet. 
He is equally surprised at never seeing a joint of meat 
brought to table; and seems to make little account of the 
numerous dishes of chops, fish, chickens, vegetables, fruit, 
which rapidly succeed each other; for no more than one 
dish is laid on the table at a time. Neither is he much 
pleased with the small blunt knife that is put before him ; 
forgetful that there is neither leg of mutton nor round of 
beef to be carved ; and as for the poultry, it is so young, 
and so thoroughly cooked, that it may be separated with 
the greatest facility. 



SWITZERLAND. 

This coimtry lies on the east of France, and is the seat 
of honest simplicity and invincible attachment to liberty. 
The government is a federative republic; that is, each of 
the twenty-two provinces, or cantons as they are called, of 
which the state consists, is independent as to its internal 
affairs; but they are united for their mutual protection. 
Some of the cantons are aristocratical, others democratical, 
and in a few a mixture of both forms prevails. So, also, in 
some of the cantons the Protestant religion is established, in 
others BomaD Catholicism ; in the remainder both are pro- 
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fessed. A dialect of the Gennan is the language chiefly 
spoken in Switzerland; but the French and Italian are 
used in the districts which border on France and Italy ; and 
in the country of the Grisons, the Romanese, a derivation 
from the Latin is the common dialect. Education has long 
been an object of care in this country. 

The Swiss are generally tall, well proportioned, active, 
and laborious; distinguished for their honesty, steadiness, 
and bravery. They display a fund of original humour, and 
are remarkable for great quickness at repartee and sallies 
of wit, which render their conversation agreeable and 
interesting. 

The dress of the Swiss peasants is very particular. They 
have little round hats; coats and waistcoats of a kind of 
coarse black cloth ; breeches of coarse linen, somewhat like 
sailors' trowsers, but drawn together in plaits below the 
knees ; and stockings of the same sort of stuff. The women 
wear short jackets, with a profusion of buttons, and petti- 
coats reaching to the middle of the leg. Unmarried females 
^t a value oy. the length of their hair, which they separate 
into two divisions, and allow to hang at full length, braided 
with ribands. After marriage, these tresses are twisted 
round the head in spiral lines, and fixed at the crown with 
silver pins. Both single and married women wear straw 
hats, ornamented with black ribands. 
. Most of the houses in Switzerland are built q€ "v^y^^^^^^lc^ 
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staircases on the outside; large^ solid^ and compact; and 
great penthouse roofs, reaching very low, and projecting 
beyond the area of the foundation. This peculiar structure 
is designed to keep off the snow, and is in unison with the 
beautiful wildness of the country. The houses of the prin- 
cipal burghers are of the same materials, but larger. 

The cleanliness of the people and their houses is peculiarly 
striking ; and altogether their manners and customs afford 
strong points of contrast with those nations which labour 
under the oppression of despotism and tyranny. 

The Swiss dinner is usually served at twelve o'clock ; in 
the afternoon, the gentlemen assemble in clubs, or small 
societies, in the town, during winter, and at their respective 
villas in the summer. They frequently smoke, partake of 
wine, fruit, cakes, and other refreshments. The women, for 
the most part employed in domestic occupations, or the im- 
provement of their children, are not fond of visiting. 



SPAIN. 

On the south of France is a vast ridge of moimtains, 

called the Pyrenees ; and on the other side is an extensive 

peninsula, the greater part of which is occupied by the 

kingdom of Spain. The government is a harsh and mise- 

mbJe despotisnij whichy instead of securing the happiness of 
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the people^ is the source of innumerable misfortunes to them; 
and the established religion is the Roman Catholic^ in its 
most hideous form, by which the minds of an otherwise 
noble-minded race are degraded to so low a degree of super- 
stition and bigotry, as to permit the existence of the court of 
inqumti(m, whose dark shades spread like a shroud over the 
country, and infuse a death-like principle into the best 
eneigies of the human soul. 

The language of Spain, in which the Latin prevails, with 
a large admixture of the Gothic and Moorish dialects, is rich 
and sonorous, well adapted to poetry, naturally grave, yet 
easily admitting of pleasantry. Education has not been 
neglected in Spain, though its effects are less evident than in 
most other European countries. Spain once excelled in 
history, poetry, and romance ; but she has descended from 
her eminence, and sunk below her neighbours ; so that the 
arts and sciences, of which numerous monuments remain to 
attest their former vigour, are, from the same cause, equally 
depressed. 

The Spaniards are derived from an intermixture of Celts, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, Saracens, and Moors, who 
by turns have had dominion in the country. As some of 
these settled in one quarter, and some in another, the popu- 
lation is much diversified in the different provinces. The 
general appearance of the Spaniards is good, the shape deli- 
cate, the head finely formed, and the countenance \xvt^\is^^\ 
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the eyes are quick and animated^ the features regular^ and 
the teeth even ; the complexion is swarthy, yet varying in 
degrees of darkness, and sometimes exhibiting an olive hue. 
The Castilians appear delicate, but are strong, and have a 
manly frankness in their countenance and manners. 

The Spanish women are generally small and slender, and 
take great pains to acquire and preserve a genteel shape. 
They have a peculiar grace or suppleness in their motions. 
Their conversation, which is lively and easy, is full of choice 
expressions. They are violent in their passions, ardent in 
imagination, but generous, and capable of sincere attachment. 

The Spaniards are remarkable for great gravity of deport- 
ment and taciturnity. A pensive kind of dignity uniformly 
marks their mien and air; and their pace is so extremely 
slow, that, at a little distance, it is scarcely possible to 
determine whether they are in motion or not. They hold 
their priests in so much veneration, that they kiss the very 
hem of their garments ; and they entertain an unreasonable 
contempt of other nations, especially if Protestant. 

Few of the higher classes wear the ancient costume of 
black cloaks, short jerkins, slashed breeches, and long Toledo 
swords, except on particular occasions ; but it is still gene- 
rally worn by the lower orders, and varies in almost every 
province. Both men and women are very extravagant in 
dress and personal ornament. 
I'nuts and vegetablef^ form the principal food, even at the 
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best tables ; chocolate is the most common beverage of all 
ranks ; at dinner^ the ladies drink water^ and the gentlemen 
but very little wine. 

Spaniards are so much addicted to smoking, that they 
have always a 9igar in the mouth, in the streets and public 
walks, in cofFee-houses, at cards, at balls, in the interior of 
&milies, and even at parties in presence of the ladies : phy- 
sicians smoke at their consultations, statesmen at their 
councils, the judge upon the bench, and the culprit at 
the bar. 

Dancing is a favourite amusement of the whole nation ; 
young and old equally engage in it with enthusiasm. Noc- 
turnal serenades of vocal or instrumental music are given by 
the young men under the windows of their mistresses. 
Romaries, or pilgrimages, to celebrated chapels, or hermit- 
ages, on the eve of the festival of the patron saint, are very 
feshionable, and present living scenes as grotesque as that 
described by Chaucer. 

In all the provinces of Spain, particularly those of the 
south, a distinct class of people, called Gitarioes, or Gypsies, 
are numerous. Though admitted to the privileges of Spani- 
ards by Charles III. who allowed them to bear the honour- 
able appellation of New Castilians, they are the same 
erratic race, and bear the same physiognomy that dis- 
tinguishes them in other countries. 
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PORTUGAL. 

This kingdom occupies the western border of the Spanish 
peninsula^ and is under a despotic government. The Roman 
Catholic is the established religion. The language is a kin- 
dred dialect to the Spanish, but more intermixed with French 
words and phrases. Literature, the arts, and science gene- 
rally, are here in a very depressed state. 

The Portuguese resemble the Spaniards in many respects; 
but the higher classes have less knowledge with more volup- 
tuousness ; and the lower orders are more lively, industrious, 
and intelligent. In general, they are not so tall, nor so well 
made, as the Spaniards. The women are small, with brown 
complexions, but regular features and dark expressive eyes. 
Sensibility and modesty are characteristic of the Portuguese 
females. Their usual dress is a kind of black garment, over 
a petticoat of the same colour, except in Lisbon, where the 
women wear black silk mantos, a kind of garment tliat covers 
the head and the upper part of the body. The form of the 
female attire does not undergo a change once in an age ; and 
milliners and fancy dress makers are as much unknown in 
Lisbon as they were in ancient Sparta. 

The men have generally adopted the English and French 
costiimesj over which they throw a large cloak, called a 
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capote, and this is used at all seasons. The straw mantle 
worn by the Spanish shepherds of Leon is also used by the 
Portuguese peasants ; and a high conical cap frequently sup- 
plies the place of a hat. About the waist they wear a party- 
coloured sash, in which is carried a dirk, or long knife. 
Their favourite instrument of music is the bagpipe, which 
they adorn with ribands, as do the Scottish Highlanders ; 
and to the sound of this, two or three of them dance a kind 
of reel ; or, if the tune be slow or solemn, the piper walks 
backwards and forwards as he plays amidst a silent and 
attentive crowd. In their lively dances, they raise their 
hands above the head, and keep time with castenets. 

To the enterprising spirit of the Portuguese of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, we are indebted for the discovery of 
the Guinea coast, the Cape of Good Hope, and the passage 
by sea to the East Indies. They were the most adventurous 
and most mercantile people of their day. But the modem 
Portuguese have none of their spirit. 

The fare of the Portuguese peasantry is of the coarsest 
kind : though they are surrounded by the luxuries of nature, 
a piece of black bread and a salted pilchard, or a head of 
garlic, constitute their chief diet; or, if they can some- 
times procure a salt cod, they consider it a feast. Their 
dwellings are miserable huts, with scarcely any furniture 
in them; and, like the Moors, they sit cross-legged on 
the ground. 
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In the metropolis^ a taste prevails for pomp and parade ; 
but it is accompanied by great hospitality to strangers. 
Amusement is sought with much eagerness; and music^ 
balls^ theatres, billiards^ cards^ dice^ bull-fights^ and church 
festivals^ occupy the thoughts of all who are not compelled to 
labour for daily subsistence. 

Beggars are a formidable class in this country; they 
infest every place^ not entreating^ but demanding alms. 

Among the peculiarities of the Portuguese, the following 
are very conspicuous. Com, instead of being threshed, is 
trodden from the husk by oxen. Women, when they ride, 
sit with the left side towards the horse's head; and a 
postilion rides on the left horse. Footmen play at cards 
whilst waiting for their masters. Tjulors sit at their work 
like shoemakers. Hairdressers appear on Sundays with a 
sword, a cockade, and two watches, or at least two watch- 
chains. A tavern is known by a vine-bush ; a house to be 
let by a piece of blank paper ; and a Jew by his extra 
catholic devotion. Fishwomen are seen with trinkets of 
gold and silver about the neck and wrists ; and the custom 
of wearing boots and black conical caps is peculiar to fruit- 
women. 
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ITALY. 

This celebrated country, on account of its diversity of 
scenery, the luxuriance of its produce, and the salubrity of 
its climate, has justly obtained the title of " the garden 
of Europe." In ancient times, it was the seat of the most 
extensive and renowned empire on record; and in later 
periods, it has been the seat of an ecclesiastical supremacy, of 
which the influence has been more or less felt in every 
quarter of the world. The reader will readily conceive 
that the empire was the Roman, and the supremacy that 
of the Pope. 

This country, which consists of a very prolonged peninsula 
in the Mediterranean, is divided into various states; but 
with little difference as to the persons, dispositions, and 
dress of the inhabitants. The government is generally of 
the despotic character, and the religion is the Roman 
Catholic. The language, derived from the Latin, is elegant 
and melodious ; and literatiure, though much depressed in 
comparison with what it has been, is still respectable. Italy 
was once the seat of the fine arts ; but these have long since 
declined. The Italian music has carried the harmony of 
sounds to the highest pitch of perfection , hitherto attained, 
and may be said to have tuned every delicate ear in Europe. 

The Italians, in general, are well proportioned, active^ 
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and comely. The ladies are remarkably handsome. In 
then* external deportment^ these people have a grave 
solemnity of manner^ which is sometimes thought to arise 
from natural gloominess of disposition ; but they are never- 
theless cheerful, and give themselves up with ardour to 
every pleasure, even the most trifling. 

The best quality of the modem Italians is sobriety ; the 
immoderate use of strong liquors being almost universally 
discountenanced. They conceal their political sentiments 
by a ri^d silence- With great taciturnity, however, they 
discover but little reflection ; and they feel with greater 
accuracy than they reason ; being more apt to mislead them- 
selves when they take time to deliberate, than when they 
act from the impulse of the moment. Duplicity is a striking 
characteristic of these people ; and, to gain a particular 
object, they will fawn upon strangers, and condescend to 
acts of disgusting meanness. A sense of past injuries re- 
mains long in their recollection ; and assassination, accom- 
panied with treachery, is too often the consequence. 

The native Romans form an exception to the general 
characteristics of the Italians : they are sullen, pale, spirit- 
less, and morose ; possessed of few ideas, and apparently 
tired of existence. They are rarely seen to smile ,* brood 
over injuries with inveterate malice ; and scarcely ever 
speak, except to beg alms; which when tendered, they 
absolutely tear from the giver, without thanks. 
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In dress^ the Italians observe a medium between the 
French and Spanish modes. The Florentines^ who are more 
ostentatious than their neighbours^ are extremely vain in 
this respect, as they are also of their eating: yet their 
politeness, language, and manners, render them very agree- 
able to strangers. 

The Venetians, a lively and ingenious people, are remark- 
ably sober, obliging to strangers, and gentle in their inter- 
course with each other. The nobles wear a robe of black 
cloth, or baize, something like the gown of an English bar- 
rister. In winter, the robe is faced with fur, and bound 
about the waist with a girdle. In lieu of a hat, a woollen 
cap, in form of a deep crown of a hat, is used, but more 
commonly imder the arm than on the head. The noble 
ladies are allowed but little finery, and are obliged to wear 
black, without any jewels, except in the first year after 
marriage. 

The Italians compute their day from sunset, and count 
their hours from one to twenty in succession. 



NAPLES. 

This country forms the southern extremity of the Italian 
peninsula, and with the neighbouring island of Sicily con- 
stitutes what is usually called the Kingdom of the Two 
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Sicilies. The government is an absolute monarchy in 
Naples ; but in Sicily a constitutional form^ upon the plan 
of that of Great Briiain^ has been established. The religion 
is the Roman Catholic ; but, although there are few coun- 
tries in which a profession of religion is more prominently 
displayed, there are none where its power is less obvious ; 
the Neapolitans being the greatest sensualists in Europe. 

The population of Naples is very dense : this arises from 
the extraordinary serenity of the climate, the riches of the 
soil, and the manners of the coimtry. People live at a 
small expense ; they subsist on little, and live a long time. 
Iced water and lemonade are among the luxuries of the 
lowest people, who never inflame themselves with spirituous 
liquors : but gluttony is a common vice. 

The number of Neapolitan nobility is very great ; about 
one hundred bear the title of Prince, and a still greater 
number that of Duke ; but they are, for the most part, very 
poor. They are nevertheless excessively fond of show and 
splendour; and the finest carriages are painted, gilt, var- 
nished, and lined, in a richer and more beautiful manner 
that is customary in England or France. The peasants, on 
the contrary, are in a very abject state ; dependent upon the 
caprice of their lords, they have nothing to hope for, and 
they pass their days in a state of listlessness, delighting 
only to bask in the sun and do nothing. 

The Neapolitan women are so passionately fond of finery. 
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that they scruple not to sacrifice every other consideration to 
its attainment. 

The Lazzaroni, who constitute a considerable portion of 
the city of Naples, have scarcely any dwelling-houses, but 
sleep every night under porticoes, piazzas, or any shelter 
they can find. Such as have wives an^ children, live in the 
suburbs, in huts, or caverns or chambers dug out of the 
mountains. Some gain a livelihood by fishing ; others, by 
carrying burdens, or by running on errands. They are all 
half naked, and, notwithstanding the facility with which 
the light food of the coimtry is obtained, generally half 
famished ; they are also treated with the greatest tyranny 
by the nobility, and even by livery servants, who scruple 
not to apply the cane to their shoulders, if they happen to 
stand in theVay: yet they endure privation and insult 
with an astonishing degree of patience. 



SARDINIA. 

The island of Sardinia lies in the Mediterranean, about 
midway between Europe and Africa. Its government is 
monarchical, and its sovereign has a large portion of the 
north-west of Italy imder his sway. The religion is the 
Roman Catholic; and the dialects, which are all derived 
from the Italian (except among the Savoyards), differ aci 

p 
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mudk from each other in the Beveral parts of the kmgdom^ 
that they might ahnost be taken for distinct languages. 

The Sardinians are scarcely civilized : the feudal system 
still exists among them^ and titles and estates go together, 
80 that the purchaser of one becomes possessed of the other. 
The common people wear linen shirts, fastened at liie collar 
with a pair of silver buttons, like hawks' bills ; and their 
upper dress usually consists of goats' skin, with the hair 
outwards : some few, of the better sort, wear tanned leather 
coats. Next to the Spaniards, with whom they have had 
long intercourse, the English are their favourites. 

Of the two nations which constitute the great body of his 
Sardinian majesty's continental population, it has been 
observed ; the Piedmontese are a cunning, sharp, and pas- 
sionate race, with more sense than the Savoyards, but less 
sincerity. The inhabitants of Moimt Aosta are exceptions to 
this character, and are farther distinguished by large wens. 

The Savoyards are good-natured, gentle, plain in their 
manners, simple in their affections, faithful, and honest. 
Improvidence is a striking feature in their character, and as 
pow^ul in the nobleman as the peasant. Numbers of the 
mountaineers of both sexes are subject to wens, or goiters, in 
their throats, which very much disfigure them. The Savoy- 
ards are very fond of itinerating in search of employment in 
foreign countries, especially in France, where they are water- 
agmeiVj shoehlockSj musicians^ showm^, &c. 
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CORSICA. 

NoBTH of Sardinia is the island of Corsica^ whidi bdongs 
to France^ and was the birth-place of Nf^leon Buonaparte. 
It is inhabited by a poor though brave and hardy race ; 
destitute of manufactures^ possessing little trade^ and scarcely 
raising sufficient grain for their subsistence. They^ however^ 
breed silkworms^ the raw produce of which they send to 
Lyons and Grenoa. They have the general characteristics of 
Italians^ with a strong tincture of French manners ; and are 
accused of idleness. 

MALTA. 

Thb little isle of Malta^ which belongs to Great Britain, 
and is situate to the south of Sicily, is no better than a rock, 
covered with a light soil, which the industry of the natives 
has so improved, that few spots of equal extent can vie with 
it for vegetation and beauty. The inhabitants are a mixed 
breed of Phoenicians, Arabs, and Europeans ; and, whether 
regarded as sailors, agriculturists, fishermen, manu&cturers, 
or merchants, deserve the title of the most industrious people 
of the Mediterranean. The men are of the middle stature^ 
with swarthy complexions; but the women preserve the 
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fairness of the northern climes, combined with the sparkling 
black eyes and animated coimtenances of the oriental 
beauties. 

Persons of superior rank about the port, wear an English 
dress, with broad cocked hats and large silver buckles in 
their shoes. The lower orders of men wear a red or black 
cap, called berretta ; a checked shirt, with the sleeves com- 
monly rolled up to the elbows ; a coarse cotton waistfeoat 
and trowsers, ornamented with globular silver buttons; a 
girdle of various colours, goes roimd the loins ; and the feet 
are either bare, or protected by a rude species of sandal. In 
the cold season, they put on a shaggy great coat, called 
^re^Oy with a hood to it. Females are exempt from all 
laborious occupations ; and, when imcorrupted by the man- 
ners of the town, are exemplary in their conduct. 



HUNGARY. 

The kingdom of Hungary constitutes an important part 
of the Austrian empire. The Hungarians are a mixed race, 
descended from the ancient Huns, Sclavonians, Germans, 
Turks, and a wandering people called Zigduns, supposed to 
be the same with the Gypsies, They are tall and well 
shaped ; brave, of a sanguine disposition, revengeful, and 
more addicted to arms, martial exercises, and hunting, than 
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to arts^ commerce^ agriculture^ and learning. The nobility^ 
who, in the court language, are alone considered the Hun- 
garian people, have many and great privileges, which they 
watch over with scrupulous jealousy ; but the lower orders 
are in a most abject state of poverty, degradation, and 
ignorance, not one in twenty being able to read. Several 
dialects are used in the different parts of the countiy ; and 
the real Hungarian, which is said to be of Scythian origin, 
has very little affinity with any other European language. 

Many of the nobility, who are very numerous, pass their 
time chiefly in hunting, martial exercises, and sensual grati- 
fications. They affect much pomp and magnificence, and 
particularly delight in feasting. The ladies are reckoned 
handsomer than those of Austria; and their sable dress, 
with long sleeves fitting close upon the arms, and stays 
fastened in front with small buttons of gold, pearl, or 
diamonds, gives them a graceful aspect. 

The appearance of the peasants is wretched : obliged to 
work like slaves for the lords of the soil, they have no 
stimulus to invention, no excitement to industry, beyond 
what they are obliged to perform. From a small hat 
covered with straw, falls the peasant's long black matted 
hair, negligently platted, or tied in knots; and over his 
dirty jacket and trowsers is wrapped a coarse woollen cloak, 
or a sheepskin still retaining its wool. In siunmer as well 
as winter, on the Sunday as on the working day, he keeps 
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(HI this coTering ; and is nerer seen but in hea^y boots. In 
all the habitations^ a perfect uniformity of design is obeerr- 
able. A Tillage consists of two rows of clay cottages^ one 
on each side of a wide muddy road : the roofs are covered 
with a thick thatch; the walls are white- washed^ and 
pierced towards the road by two small windows 

Intermingled with these humble dwellings are seen the 
marble palaces of the nobility, surrounded by gardens, 
fortresses, and terraces; and decorated with fountains, 
grottoes, statues, and costly pictures : a contrast of extreme 
poverty with great riches. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE, 

This coimtry, situated at the south-eastern extremity of 
Europe, derives its modem name from the Turks, an Asiatic 
people, who established themselves here in the fifteenth 
century. It comprehends the countries between ancient 
Greece and the Danube. Here is a fine country subjected 
to a horrible despotism and an unrelenting superstition. 
The sovereign is usiially styled Stdtan, or Grand Signer; 
but he has other titles. His will alone is law, and 
he disposes of the property and lives of his subjects at 
pleasure. 

Mohammedism is the religion of the Turks, who despise 
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all other modes of faiths and haye frequently attempted to 
extirpate them by the sword. 

The Turkish language is harmonious^ regular^ and delicate 
in its expressions ; but intricate in construction^ and defec- 
tive in scientific and philosophical terms. Literature is at a 
very low ebb among the Turks^ as are also the arts and 
sciences. 

In their persons^ the Turks are generally stout^ well 
made^ and robust : their complexions are naturally fair^ and 
their features handsome : their hair is of a dark auburn^ or 
chestnut^ sometimes blacky of which last colour are their 
eyes. The females are well proportioned and inclined to 
corpulency; whilst young, they are beautiful; but they 
look old at thirty. 

These people are habitually grave and indolent; and 
require strong excitements to rouse them to action; but 
they are easily provoked, and then they become furious and 
uncontrollable. In the hour of actual battle, the Turk is 
all energy ; but the incessant fatigues of the field soon dis- 
hearten him. 

The Turks wear long beards, except those who are em- 
ployed in the seraglio ; these wear whiskers only. They 
shave their heads, leaving only a lock upon the crown, and 
cover them with a white turban, which they lay aside only 
when they sleep. Their shirts, without collars or wrist- 
bands, have loose sleeves, and over them they wear a long 
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vest^ which is tied with a sash^ and above this they throw a 
loose robe somewhat shorter than the vest. Their trowsers 
are of a piece with their stockings ; and instead of shoes^ 
they wear slippers, which they put off on entering a house 
or mosque. None but Turks are permitted to wear the 
white turban. 

The dress of the women, in the middle and lower ranks of 
society, differs little from that of the men. Ladies wear 
very fanciful and costly habiliments ; but when they appear 
abroad, are so muffled up, as not to be recognized by their 
nearest relations. 

The Turks sit cross-legged on sofas, cushions, or mattrasses, 
as well at meals as in company. Their ideas seldom extend 
beyond the walls of their own houses. They are strangers 
to wit and agreeable conversation ; have few printed books, 
and rarely read any other than the Koran, and the com- 
ments upon it. They dine about eleven in the forenoon, 
and sup at five in the winter, or six in the sunmier : the 
latter is their principal meal. The dishes are served up one 
by one ; but they have neither knives nor forks, and their 
religion prohibits the use of gold or silver spoons. Their 
victuals are always highly seasoned. Rice is the ordinary 
food of the lower orders ; and sometimes it is boiled up 
with gravy ; but their favourite dish is pilau, which consists 
of a highly-seasoned soup, made of mutton and fowl boiled 
to rags, and poured upon rice that has been boiled quite 
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dry. They are temperate and sober; their religion forbid- 
ding them the use of wme ; yet, in private, many of them 
indulge in it. The pernicious practice of swallowing opium 
is common among voluptuaries ; it occasions powerful in- 
toxication, and if persevered in, leaves its infatuated victim 
a miserable paralytic. 

The Turks sit to work at every art or handicraft which 
can possibly admit of it ; even carpenters perform the 
greater part of their labour sitting : by use, their toes ac- 
quire such a degree of flexibility and strength, that they 
hold a board upright and firmly with them, whilst with 
their hands they saw it, sitting the whole time. 



GREEKS. 

These people form a prominent feature in the population 
of European Turkey ; and, though fallen from the political 
eminence of their forefathers, are nevertheless interesting. 

The religion of the Greeks is of the church named after 
them, when the separation took place between the eastern 
and western hierarchies. They deny the Pope's supremacy, 
and abhor the worship of hnages ; but admit a multitude of 
pictures of saints into their churches. Like their ancestors, 
they are extremely credulous, attached to auguries, fearful 
of prodigies, omens, and dreams ; and still have their 
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yenerated cavems^ their sacred forests^ or groves^ and their 
consecrated springs. 

The Greeks handsome in his figure, carries his head high^ 
and his body erect ; he is dignified in his carriage, easy in his 
manners, and nimble in his gait. His countenance is open, 
his eyes are full of vivacity, and his address is agreeable and 
prepossessing; but he is fickle, insincere, and sometimes 
treacherous. Neat and even elegant in his clothing, he has 
a taste for dress, and for whatever is beautiful. His activity 
and industry are finely contrasted with the indolence and 
sloth of the Turks. He speaks with ease, expresses himself 
with warmth, is acquainted with the language of the pas- 
sions, and astonishes by his natural eloquence. He loves 
the arts, and is skilful and cunning in trade; in which, 
however, he does not always conduct himself with frank- 
ness. 

The Greek women have a finely formed oval face, which, 
contrary to the practice of the Turkish women, they keep un- 
covered. Their eyes are black, as are also their eyebrows, 
to which, and to their eyelids, they pay particular attention, 
and give them a deeper hue by rubbing them with a lead 
ore. When young, they are beautiful and sprightly, but 
their beauty is of short duration, for marks of decrepitude 
appear soon after twenty-five, and they are short-Hved. 

The houses of the Greeks have each only one story, and 
generalHy a laige garden. Large rooms are appropriated to 
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the mistress^ where^ with her female attendants^ she carries 
on embroidery and other needle works. 

The modem Greeks still retain nmny of the ancient 
nuptial ceremonies. On the eve of the wedding-day, the 
bride is led by her female acquaintance in triumph to the 
bath, attended with music. She proceeds at a solemn pace, 
profusely adorned, and covered with a red veil. The bride- 
groom and bride, before their presentation at the altar, have 
each a crown, or chaplet, put on their heads, which, during 
the ceremony, are interchanged by the priest. The bride is 
accompanied home by her friends, who sedulously prevent 
her from touching the threshold as she enters the house, 
which would be reckoned unlucky. 

A Grecian ftineral is attended by the nearest relatives 
and friends of the deceased ; the women with their hair 
dishevelled, and weeping ; they cry, indeed, from the mo- 
ment the death occurs, and refuse both nourishment and 
sleep till nature is completely exhausted. 



ALBANIA. 

Between the Adriatic Sea and Macedonia, is a province, 
called Albania by the Italians, and Amaut Laras by the 
Tiurks. The inhabitants, descended from the ancient Scy- 
thians, are strong, large, courageous, and good horsemen, but 
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much given to dishonesty. They generally use the Greek 
language^ and live afler the Grecian fashion. The inhabit- 
ants of the north are Roman Catholics ; those of the south 
adhere to the Greek Church. These people, who fight 
better on horseback than on foot, are armed with a sword 
and cimeter, and a wooden buckler covered with iron studs ; 
their carbine is slung over their shoulders with a cord instead 
of a leathern belt. As soon as they have given their first 
fire, they fly upon the enemy with incredible intrepidity. 
They also use darts, which they throw with great force and 
precision. 



ASIA. 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 

The Asiatic possessions of the Turks consist of several 
provinces, called pachalics, over each of which presides a 
pacha, or governor, appointed by the Grand Signor. The 
prevailing religion is Mohammedism ; but as the population 
is made up of numerous tribes, it is more mixed with other 
professions than in Europe. The languages are various ; but 
^urkishj Greek, and Arabic, predominate. 
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The manners and customs of Asiatic Turkey are as diver- 
sified as the population. The Turk is in all places the 
same idle and haughty being ; but in Asia his morals are 
better than those of his European brethren : he is hospitable 
to strangers ; he builds caravanserais, or places of refresh- 
ment, for poor pilgrims and travellers ; and he searches out 
the best springs, and digs wells, with the same benevolent 
intention : the vices of avarice and inhumanity are chiefly 
confined to the great. The Greek of Asia differs little from 
his countrymen in Europe. The Armenian is commercial, 
patient, economical, and indefatigable, traversing the interior 
of the country in all directions in quest of gain. The 
Arab maintains his wandering, hospitable, and predatory 
character here, as well as in his own country; and the 
Jew, in the land of his forefathers, is a despised vagabond, 
destitute of a home, and subjected to continual insult and 
oppression. 

One of the most striking features in this division of the 
Turkish empire is, that part of its population is resident, 
while the other is composed of wandering hordes, who range 
with their flocks and herds over vast tracts of country, and 
pitch their tents, or remove them, as occasion or convenience 
may require. 
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THE TURCOMANS. 

These people are the reputed stock from which the Turks 
sprang ; but the sedentary life of the one, and the roving 
habits of the other, have given to each such distinctive 
diaracteristics, that scarcely anything is left them in common. 
The Turcomans dwell in tents, and migrate from place to 
place, as the season and want of pasturage for their flocks 
require. They claim a right of plundering all who pass 
through what they call ^' their territory/' without first seek- 
ing their protection, and acknowledging their sovereignty by 
a present. When their friendship is once gained, they are 
punctual to their engagements ; but will furnish nothing to 
their guests, except at exhorbitant prices. 

The Turcomans, in their persons, are tall, straight, mus- 
cular, and well-proportioned, with an appearance of exhaust- 
less health and vigour. Their language, which is clear and 
sonorous, is fitted to paint the stronger passions, and to 
express, in forcible and laconic terms, the mandates of 
authority. The women are masculine and active, with 
good, but not fascinating features. They perform all the 
harder kinds of labour required by the family; and are 
occasionally reminded of their duty by the whip, which 
their husbands generally have in their hands. 
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From the rising of the sun to its disappearance in the 
evening, the men are employed in smoking, inspecting their 
cattle, or visiting and conversing with their acquaintance. 
At night, they watch for plunder, and reckon robbery to be 
honourable, in proportion to the ingenuity of its contrivance, 
or the audacity of its execution. These people are found in 
most parts of Asia Minor ; but seldom descend into Syria, 
beyond the plains of Antioch and Aleppo. 

INHABITANTS OF ALEPPO. 

Aleppo is the capital of Syria, and the chief town of 
Asiatic Turkey. The population is made up of Turks and 
Arabs, with some Christians, and a few Jews. The people 
in general are of the middle stature, and tolerably well pro- 
portioned ; but they seem neither vigorous nor active. The 
men are considered as the most polished in the Turkish 
dominions ; and the women are distinguished by their mild 
and affable behaviour. In Aleppo, a degree of cleanliness is 
observed, that is unknown to all other Turkish cities. The 
houses are large and commodious, but consist only of a 
single story, with terraces on the tops, where the inhabitants 
walk to enjoy the cool of the evening, and where they sleep 
during the summer. All the inhabitants, of both sexes, 
smoke tobacco to great excess; the very servants having 
almost constantly pipes in their mouths. 
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THE KURDS. 

The proper residence of. these people is in the country 
called Kurdistan^ where some of them are settled in villages^ 
and employed in agriculture ; but the greater portion are a 
pastoral people, ranging, with their herds and flocks, over 
the eastern regions of Asiatic Turkey. Their internal go- 
vernment is of the feudal kind ; and as they are merely 
tributaries to the Turks, they pay little respect to the 
orders of the Sultan. Their religion is a mixtiure of Mo- 
hammedan and Pagan rites. They reside in tents; and 
their property consists in sheep, with some goats, camels, 
and buffaloes. They exact a tribute from travellers through 
their territories ; but when their faith is once plighted, no 
apprehensions need be entertained of their want of sincerity. 



THE DRUZES. 

These singular people inhabit part of Syria, particularly 
about Mount Lebanon; and are by some supposed to be 
descendants of the old Croisaders, who were left in the Holy 
Land ; but they are more likely of Arabic origin. Though 
tributary to the Turks, they have long resisted the attempts 
I 
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of those people to bring them into subjection : they have their 
own hereditary princes ; and as every man capable of bearing 
arms is considered a soldier, an army of 40,000 men is raised 
on the first signal for war. They rarely descend to the plains, 
but glide among the rocks and thickets of the mountains, 
and are consequently dangerous enemies. They affect the 
external demeanour of Mohammedans, but may be said to 
be destitute of all religion. They are jealous in points of 
honour, and never forgive injuries : yet they are hospitable, 
and would share their last morsel with a weary traveller, if 
he applied to them for assistance. 



THE ARMENIANS. 

These people, originally from Armenia, the ancient name 
of the province of Turcomania, are divided into different 
tribes ; of which some are governed by independent chiefs, 
while others acknowledge a nominal subjection to the Turks 
or the Persians. They profess the Christian religion, but 
have peculiar tenets. 

In manners and customs, the Armenians very much re- 
semble the Jews : they also manifest a strong disposition to 
rove from home, and much of the trade in Persia, as well as 
in Asiatic Turkey and the Levant, is carried on by them. 
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RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

This very extensive tract, which constitutes little more 
than a nominal part of the Russian empire, contains a great 
variety of tribes, who pay indeed a certain tribute to the 
court of Petersbuigh, but are in other respects, independent 
both of it and of each other. Where the Russians have settle- 
ments, the government, laws, and religion, are the same as 
in the parent state ; but neither are in full energy ; and 
education is little known. The country is divided into two 
distinct parts, Caucasus, in the south-west, and Siberia, 
which, with Kamtschatka, comprehends the remainder. 

The mountainous region, which constitutes the south-west 
extremity of Asiatic Russia, has always been inhabited by 
rude tribes, under proud and warlike chiefs, who have never 
yielded more than a nominal subjection to the successive 
empires that have swayed the sceptre of Asia. 

The Russian population of Siberia consists of persons 
banished to that desert region, to work in the mines, for im- 
puted state crimes, with the governors and troops, who are 
appointed to superintend them. The rest is composed of 
independent tribes, mostly of Tatar origin. The eastern 
extremity of Asiatic Russia, which includes the peninsula of 
Kamtschatka, is supposed to have been peopled from the 
nejghhouimg shoreB of North America. 
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THE CIRCASSIANS. 

Although these people are much aMinwiH] rm nror^ir^- .. 
ihe beauty of ' their fiamales, the reader will noi U- much i.-. 
poBsesBed in their fiavour. when ho loams thai thoir ti:»^v.- 
^which is of Tatar origin, i? indicative of a bno/n^ii. nv /,' • 
waptnan. They consist of many trih<s, whc ^»fnipv •'»» 
xnountaiuouB districts, lietweer. thi- Blao]^ Sen and tin O.-v 
piaxij vrhence tliey make predatorv oxcursionts to the swnim > 
plaiiiE at their hase. They art- composed of princes, ns.v-- 
or nobles, vassals, and ateves. The princes a nil noble> •■ -t 
disflpotic over their vassals, and exact the preates; porting 
the fruit* oi' tlieir labourb, scarctiiy iea^^nJr them the mcp -v. 
of existence. The princes aisc liavi- the power as ^-t-r 
ujinmking as of makuip usdenb. whom they can v. :. 
moment deprive of ali they jjossess. and reduci them t ; 
state oi' vassuiage, or slaver^-. The rtlipon jirfifesse.- ^ - 
most oi' these peupie i> tu*' M«^iiammedai. : some an- Patrn^i- . 
and otiierh make u professiyij oi Christianity. 

The Ckrcasbiaiis: liavt Im^ii iuiip ceiebraied for the befillt^ 
of tliei! lisaiuiisf auo tiie symmetrA^ of their form : an* ^. .- 
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fiv*- 1»^' '-'J^"' ''' "*'*' hicW ui ijeiirht ; anrl an rin- :-. 
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cion, and distrust. The women are finely shaped, have 
very delicate features, and a fascinating perfection of counte- 
nance. Their feet are remarkably small, an effect of their 
forcing them when young into very tight slippers ; and their 
slender waists, which are considered as the grand essential 
of beauty, are produced by ti^t lacing in leathern belts. 

These people, in their common attire, have the legs, feet, 
and arms, with a considerable portion of the body naked. 
They wear no shirt, and only a pair of coarse ragged 
drawers, reaching a little below the knee. Over their 
shoulders they carry, even in the midst of simmier, a heavy 
thick cloak of felt, or the hide of a goat with the hair out- 
wards, reaching below the waist. Under this covering ap- 
pear the sabre, musket, bow, quiver, and other weapons. 

The Circassians are excellent equestrians; their horses 
are high-bred Arabians, and extremely fleet ; and they so 
much excel the Cossacks in horsemanship, that the latter 
acknowledge their inability to overtake them in pursuit. 

When a prince, or usden, pays a visit in full dress, he 
arrays himself with all his accoutrements, and occasionally 
puts on a jacket of mail. When people of the lower class do 
not carry a sabre with their other arms, they have a strong 
staff, about four feet and a half in length, with a large iron 
head at one end, and a sharp iron pike, about eighteen inches 
long, at the other, which they can throw like a dart, with 
-eat accuracy. 
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The head-dress of the females consists of a cap^ somewhat 
resembling that of the other sex, but drawn up at top in 
form of a crown. Under this, the hair is turned up in a 
thick queue, which is also covered with a piece of fine linen. 
When females go abroad, they wear high wooden clogs, to 
keep their feet clean, and draw mittens over their delicate 
hands. 

The houses, or huts, of these people are made of platted 
osiers, plastered within and without, and covered with straw. 
Forty or fifty of them placed in a circle, constitute a village. 
The utmost cleanliness prevails in these dwellings, as well 
as in the persons, dress, and cookery of the inhabitants. 
Each family has two of these huts ; one appropriated to the 
use of the husband and the reception of strangers ; the other 
to the wife and family. At meals, the whole family is 
assembled together ; their food is extremely simple, consist- 
ing only of a little meat, some millet paste, and a fermented 
beer, made of the same grain. 

The Mohammedan Circassians bury their dead with the 
face towards Mecca ; and the moollah, or priest, reads some 
passages from the Koran at the funeral, for which he is 
usually rewarded with the best horse of the deceased. 
Black is worn for a twelvemonth, except for such as are 
slain in battle with the Russians, whose spirits are believed to 
pass immediately into paradise ; so great is the merit deemed 
of opposition to that nation, which they utterly abhor. 
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THE GEORGIANS. 

These people occupy a great part of the southern declivity 
of the Caucasus ; and are in many respects similar to the 
Circassians in their customs and manners. They make a 
profession of Christianity ; but it is not certain to what 
particular creed they are attached, nor what forms of 
worship they have adopted. 

The Georgians are in general tall, well proportioned, and 
elegant in shape; and their language is soft, harmonious, 
and expressive ; but their minds, unrestrained by education 
and virtuous habits, are depraved and vicious. 

The dress of the Georgians nearly resembles that of the 
Cossacks ; though men of rank frequently appear in the 
Persian costume. They usually dye their hair, beard, and 
nails, of a red colour ; and the women do the same to the 
palms of their hands. In the streets, women of rank always 
appear veiled ; and there it is deemed indecorous in any 
man to accost them. It is, likewise, reckoned uncivil in 
conversation to inquire after the wives of any of the 
company. 

Punishments in criminal cases are in this coimtry of the 
most cruel and terrific nature ; fortunately, however, they 
»re not j&eguent^ as well because delinquents can easily 

I 
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abscond into neighbouring districts^ as beeause the piinces 
are more enriched by confiscations of property, than by the 
tortures of the accused. 

The clergy are paid liberally, not by the living, but by 
the dead. At the death of a Georgian, the bishop requires 
one hundred crowns, for performing the funeral rites ; and 
this extravagant demand must be satisfied, though the widow 
and children of the deceased be ruined by it, which is fre- 
quently the case. 

THE MINGRELIANS. 

These people, seated in the ancient country of Colchis, 
between the Black Sea and Mount Caucasus, are generally 
handsome ; the men strong and well made, and the women 
very beautiful : but both sexes are very depraved. They sell 
their children ; or, if they can find no purchasers, put them 
to death, when they have difficulty in bringing them up. 

The bread used by the superior classes is made of wheat, 
barley, or rice ; and, when eating, they sit cross-legged upon 
a carpet. The lower orders, for want of bread, eat a kind 
of paste made of a plant, called gom ; and they sit upon a 
mat, or bench. 

The nobility exercise an absolute power over their vassals, 
even to the deprivation of life, liberty, and estate. Their 
arms are bows, arrows, lances, sabres, and \smr?8^sb«»* 
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The Mingrelians call themselves Christians ; but both 
their clergy and laity are utterly ignorant of the Christian 
doctrines, and their service is intermixed with Jewish and 
Pagan rites. The dignitaries of the church are clad in 
scarlet ; the inferior clergy are distinguished from the laity 
by the length of their beards, and by their high round caps, 
which are also common to their inferiors. Among the idols, 
with which their churches are filled, those of St. George and 
St. Grobas engage their principal attention. 

On the death of their friends, these people, in common 
with the Georgians, abandon themselves to inordinate grief; 
but at the interment, they wash it all away with copious 
potations. Their chief cause of concern, however, arises 
from the siurender, which the bishop requires, of all the 
mo cables of their departed relative, whether they consist of 
horses, arms, clothes, or money. 



THE TATARS.* 

These people are divided into numerous clans, or hordes, 
each of which has some peculiar manners ; but our limits 
will allow little more than a general view of them. They 

* These people have been improperly called Tartars : but T&tar is 
tie indigena), oriental, and proper orthography, the accent lying on 
|#0 last syllable. 
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have in all ages been a wandering people, renowned for 
their invincible courage and surprising conquests. China, 
Hindoostan, Persia, and part of Europe, have all witnessed 
their prowess, and been subjugated by their arms. They, 
nevertheless, disdain the confinement of a sedentary life, 
and on every return of the spring, recommence their peregri- 
nations. When they find a fertile spot, they pitch their 
tents, and when all the produce is consumed, remove in 
quest of a fresh supply. 

Each Tatar horde is under the direction of its own khan, 
or leader ; but they all acknowledge a principal khan, who 
bears the assuming title of King of Kings, and derives his 
descent from the great Tamerlane, who led them through a 
succession of conquests in the beginning of the 15th century. 
Slavery has no place among these people, except that they 
sell their captives taken in war. To avoid every appearance 
of servitude, they carefully shun all regular employments ; 
and the greatest malediction they bestow upon one who has 
incurred their displeasure, is, that he " may have a fixed 
abode, and labour like a Russian ! " The Russians, are, 
indeed, objects of their most sovereign contempt. 

The prevailing religion of these people is Mohamedism ; 
but as they recede from the centre of their primitive plains, 
they become, in this respect, assimilated to their neigh- 
bours : hence some make a profession of Christianity accord- 
ing to the Greek or Russian creed ; oltet^ «x^ ^^T^.<i<^>% \ "«5^^ 
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numbers are Pagans of the grossest description. In all cases^ 
they are extremely superstitious. 

The genuine Tatar is of the middle size; and^ though 
thin, strong and robust. His complexion, though dark, is 
ruddy and lively; his coimtenance is open and friendly; 
and his body well proportioned, with an easy respectful 
deportment. He is fierce, warlike, and fond of himting; 
despising fatigue, attached to independence ; and frequently 
inhumanly savage. The bloom of health and symmetry of 
shape cause the females to rival in personal charms the 
women of most European coimtries. Temperance and clean- 
liness are characteristics in both sexes. 

The wealth of the Tatars consists in their flocks and 
herds, which they exchange with the Russians and other 
traders for clothes for themselves and families. Their dress 
consists principally of large calico shirts and drawers, capa- 
cious boots, and small round caps of leather, edged with 
fur. The dress of the females differs little from that of the 
men. Red is the colour highest in esteem with the Tatars : 
their chiefs, though otherwise meanly attired, seldom fail to 
have a scarlet robe for state occasions; and a woman of 
quality would not think herself well dressed, were she with- 
out a garment of this hue. 

As the Tatars in general neither sow nor reap, nor make 

hay for their cattle, vegetables scarcely form any part of 

tbeir diet : a little millet is the only grain they use, and 
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this but sparingly. They live upon horseflesh^ mutton, 
fish, wild fowl, and venison ; but are not fond of beef or 
veal. They have plenty of milk, butter, and cheese ; but 
mare's milk is always preferred ; and from this they make a 
very strong spirit, of which they are very fond. 

The ordinary dwellings of the Tatars consist of small 
tents, of an oval form, covered with a kind of felt ; the small 
apertiuie which serves for a door, always faces the south. 
Even the houses, or palaces, of the great, are no more than 
wooden huts, that may be conveniently fixed on large 
waggons, and drawn by a team of twenty or thirty oxen. 

All the Tatars are excellent riders, and constant practice 
has given them so firm a seat, that they have been supposed 
to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, 
and even to sleep, without dismounting. They excel in the 
management of the lance : the long Tatar bow is drawn 
¥rith a nervous arm, and the arrow is directed to its object 
with almost imerring aim and irresistible force. 

The respect paid by children to their fathers, who are 
considered as kings of their families, is very great ; but they 
pay little attention to their mothers. They lament the 
death of a father many days. Some of the tribes bum their 
dead, and bury the ashes on an eminence, over which they 
raise a heap of stones, and set up a small banner ; but the 
greater number of the Pagan Tatars bury them, and with 
each man his best horse and other N^XxjfiW't «s>k^'^^^ ^^ 
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his use in the future world. Others throw their dead into 
open fields, to be devoured by dogs, numbers of which are 
kept and suffered to run wild for this very purpose. 

The Tatars of the Cbimba- are partly erratic, partly 
sedentary. The habitations of the latter are generally 
built with stone, cemented with calcareous clay^ and rarely 
consisting of more than one story. Like the Turkish dwell- 
ing, they have no windows towards the streets ; their fronts 
being in a contrary direction. The houses, even of the 
poorest, are extremely clean, being frequently whitewashed ; 
the floor is generally of earth, but smooth, firm, and dry, 
and covered with mats or carpets. 

These people, the most comely of their race, wear a 
striped silk and cotton shirt, with a short tunic, over which 
they have a caftan, or eastern robe, tied about the middle 
with a sash: to these are added loose drawers and short 
boots. The female costume is very similar to that of the 
Turkish ladies. 

The children are early taught to read, and to copy the 
manuscripts of the Koran, with which every house is fi- 
nished, generally in very beautiful characters ; and in every 
village persons are appointed to superintend their education. 
The refinements of these people, compared with the manners 
of their nomadic brethren, have not destroyed the chia- 
racteristic hospitality, as is too frequently the case in other 
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The Jakutschians, or YakzUians, a tribe of Tatars 
occupying the regions extending from Jakutsk to the Frozen 
Ocean, and eastward to the vicinity of Ochotsk, are partly 
stationary, residing in villages composed of yourt%, or huts, 
chiefly constructed of wood : others are nomadic, and live in 
tents. The former dwellings are square, with the fireplace in 
the centre ; and round the walls are earthen seats, sodded, and 
separated by partitions, which also serve for sleeping upon. 
The tents of the erratic tribes are conical, and composed of 
long poles, covered with the bark of trees. These people are 
industrious, inoffensive, and hospitable. Some have em- 
braced Christianity, but the greater part of them are Pagans, 
believing in the influences of evil spirits, to whom they attri- 
bute all the ills that befal them, and whom they endeavour 
to conciliate by a variety of ridiculous incantations. The 
clothing of the wealthy consists of the skins of reindeer ; the 
poorer sorts are clad in horses' skins. They generally wear 
boots, in the hinder part of which they carry their wooden 
pipes ; for they are fond of smoking. Their principal food 
consists of fish, beef, and horseflesh ; the last of which is 
their greatest dainty. 

The TuNGUSES, or Tungusian Tata/rs, chiefly roam from 
the banks of the Lena to the Eastern Ocean, and are known 
under various denominations. They consider removal jfrom 
place to place as essential to health and cleanliness, and 
rarely pitch their tents for more than «* few ^^^^'s^'Cxsas^ 
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They live in isolated femilies^ and have little or no inter- 
course with each other. Their tents are composed of a few 
poles stuck in the ground^ tied together at top^ and coyered 
with bark. They keep great niunbers of reindeer ; and their 
dress is composed of the skins of that animal, or of the wild 
sheep. In winter, they wear the skins with the hair on ; 
in summer, they have them dressed. They are always on 
the watch for objects of chase, and pay little attention to the 
effects of heat and cold. Those who dwell on the coast 
have more regular and fixed habitations, and consort to- 
gether at certain seasons for hunting and fishing. The 
Tungusians are Pagans: they have their sorcerers, and 
sacrifice to evil spirits ; but they are fidthful to their word, 
and punctual in their dealings. 

The UzBECS roam in numerous hoards, over the great 
plains of Karasm and Bukharia, during the summer; but 
in the winter season they reside in villages. They are con- 
sidered as one of the most spirited and active of the Tatar 
tribes ; and live chiefly by rapine. They are no stooigers 
to the use of the musket ; and even the women, who are 
among the most beautiful of the Tatar females, frequently 
accompany their husbands to the hostile field. Their lan- 
guage has a great affinity to the Turkish ; and their cha- 
racter generally resembles that of the Turcomans. 

The KiBGUESEs, who are divided into three hordes, deno- 
joinated Me Greats the Middle^ and the Lew, occupy the 
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northern parts of Independent Tartary^ where they lead a 
pastoral life^ and dwell in tents made of a kind of felt^ and 
easily removed. They consider each other as brethren ; but 
do not hesitate to plunder their neighbours when opportunity 
offers. 

THE CALMUCKS. 

These people, though commonly considered as Tatars, 
are in reality a tribe of the Mongols, or Moguls, who 
have themselves been also improperly confounded with 
the Tatars. 

The Calmucks, who are extensive wanderers, are to be 
found in nearly the whole of Asia, north of India, and 
China ; and even in the southern parts of European Russia, 
to the banks of the Dnieper. They are distinguished by 
peculiarity of features and manners from the surrounding 
Tatar tribes. I'heir personal appearance is athletic and 
revolting; their skin nearly black; their hair coarse, and 
their language extremely harsh. The men, who are fre- 
quently of gigantic stature, have no other clothing tiian a 
piece of cloth about the waist. The women, who are un- 
commonly hardy, have broad, high cheek bones, very small 
eyes, set at a great distance apart ; scarcely any eyebrows, 
broad fiat noses, and enormous ears. The Calmuck women 
are fond of tobacco, which they smok^ \xv ^VvoiX. ^^^fi^'^N vaa^ 
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Thesb people occupy a peninsula near the eastern extremity 
of Asiatic Russia. They are few in number, diminutive in 
stature, wild in their manners ; and, though baptized in 
the Christian religjpn in compliance with the will of the 
Russians, they are still idolaters. Hunting and fishing con- 
stitute their chief employment ; in both which they are 
dexterous and persevering; frequently pursuing their game 
over rocks and precipices where few others would venture. 

Their dress consists of a cotton shirt, with a loose frock 
and trowsers of reindeer skin. Their boots are of tanned 
leather, and their cap is of fur ; but garments of any kind 
of skins, stripped of the hair and made pliable, are common. 
On holidays, the women frequently put on a silk gown, 
after the old Russian manner, with party-coloured kerchiefs 
about their heads. The women do all their work in mittens; 
and use both white and red paint profusely. 

These people formerly lived in hovels excavated in the 
ground, some of which are even now existing ; though, in 
most instances, they have been exchanged for the log huts of 
the Russians. In the south, these huts are raised on posts 
to the height of twelve or fifteen feet. The inland Kam- 
tschatdales build their villages in thick woQd& ^\s.^ ^^2^^:^ 
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The method of singmg in these islands is remarkable: 
when any number of people is assembled^ a chief gives out a 
line^ which is taken up and repeated^ and others complete 
the verse : thus they continue singing for a considerable 
time. Their manner of dancing does not consist so much in 
capering and leaping, or other feats of agility, as in a certain 
method of reclining their bodies, and yet preserving their 
balance. During the dance, sweet drink is handed about ; 
and a good supper concludes the entertainment. 

The Pelewans have places set apart for sepulture, and 
bury their dead like the English, ridging up the graves in 
the same way. Sometimes, the grave is covered with a flat 
stone, and surrounded with hurdles, to prevent its being 
trodden upon. 

PAPUA, OR NEW GUINEA. 

The term Papua signifies black, and seems to have been 
applied to this country on account of the blackness of its 
inhabitants. The Spaniards gave it the name of New Guinea, 
from the resemblance of the natives to those of the Guinea 
coast, in Africa : a closer examination, however, has since 
shewn them to be physically distinct. 

The Papuas, who are scattered over all the eastern isles, 
are of low stature, never exceeding five feet in height, and 
generaWy of slender make. Their skin is not jet black, like 
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that of the African negro, but of a sooty colour. Their 
woolly hair grows in small tufts ; their noses rise more from 
the face than in native Africans ; and their mouths project 
so much, that it has been said '' the chin forms no part of 
the face." Most of these people are destitute of houses or 
clothing, and subsist on the precarious spoils of the chase, or 
the spontaneous productions of the forests. They are fond 
of glass and porcelain beads of the gayest colours, which 
both sexes wear about the wrists, and the females also 
suspend them from the left ear. As among all savages, the 
women lead a most laborious life ; every species of toil 
which their subsistence requires falling upon them. The 
tribes in the interior practise some kind of cultivation, as 
they generally supply those on the coast with vegetable 
products, in exchange for axes, knives, and other kinds of 
coarse cutlery, which the latter purchase of the Malays and 
Chinese, in exchange for slaves, ambergris, and other products 
of the country, including the beautiful bird of paradise. One 
of the native tribes, called Horaforaa, who dwell in the 
interior, are said to live in the trees, which they ascend by 
means of notches cut in the bark. On the north-west coast, 
the natives erect huts on a sort of stage over the sea. The 
houses have no chimneys ; and, as the several families pre- 
pare their own food, the smoke issues through the chinks 
of the roof, making the whole building appear as if on fire. 
The canoes are always drawn up on the ^latforcci^ xftj^A?^ 
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Several attempts to civilize these people have been made 
by the missionaries^ but hitherto without success. 

The CoRANNAS, or Corans, who dwell north of the Bos- 
jesmans, and are perpetually at war with them, are repre- 
sented as a mild and well disposed race, descended from the 
oldest inhabitants of this part of Africa. They live in small 
villages, called kraala, composed of huts of a hemispherical 
form. They much resemble the Colonial Hottentots, but 
their cheek bones are less prominent, and their faces more 
oval. Their clothing consists of a mantle of prepared skin, 
either bullock's or antelope's, and it often has figures of 
various kinds scraped upon the hairy side. They decorate 
their ears, necks, and arms, with ornaments, which they 
purchase from the neighbouring tribe of Beetjuans. They 
are much celebrated for training oxen, both for riding and 
draught ; and the Beetjuans purchase the former of them. 
The Corannas apply but little to agriculture. Some skins 
and mats, on which they sleep, leathern knapsacks, and 
vessels resembling cans, cut out of a solid piece of wood, 
with calabashes and bamboo canes, compose the whole of 
their furniture. Of tobacco and ardent spirits they are ex- 
tremely fond, and may be won to any purpose by them. 
They also find great pleasure in dancing. They often shift 
their residence, always carrying with them the sticks and 
mats of which their cabins are built. 

The Namacquas inhabit both banks of the Orange River, 
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near its junction with the sea^ and are pertinacious adherents 
to the customs of their forefathers. They differ little from 
other Hottentots^ except that they are in general taller and 
more active, as well as more advanced in the arts of life, 
such as the construction of huts, the rearing of cattle, and 
other simple labours. Hunting is pursued in the usual 
African method : the whole kraal turns out, and having 
surrounded the game, they contract the circle, till they 
bring all within a small space, and can kill them with their 
assagays, or spears. The houses of the Namacquas are 
hemispheres, about ten or twelve feet in diameter, composed 
of a frame- work of sticks, and covered with sedge matting. 
The latter is manufactured by the women, who also build 
the houses, milk the cows, and dig up wild roots for food. 
Their principal drink is milk, and the only fermented liquor 
they have is made from honey. 

Witliin the last twenty years, some missionary stations 
have been established among these people, with more success 
than could have been hoped for. At most of these places, 
the population has become stationary, the ground is culti- 
vated, substantial houses, as well as places of worship, have 
been built ; the latter are attended with decorum, and the 
Christian sabbath is respected. 
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as well to preserve them from the stormi that sweep over 
these dreary regions, as more effectually to exclude the cold 
air. The entrance is by a winding subterranean passage, 
five or six yards in length, which serves for both door and 
chimney. From the middle of the house to the wall is a 
raised floor of boards, about a foot in height, and extending 
along its whole length. This floor, by means of suspended 
skins, is divided into several apartments, resembling horse- 
stalls ; each of which is occupied by a distinct family. In 
the front wall of the house are several windows, made of the 
entrails of the seal, dressed and sewed so neatly as to admit 
the light, while they serve as a defence against the wind 
and snow ; and upon a bench under these windows strangers 
are allowed to sit or sleep. Every family has its own fire- 
place, and one or more lamps, supplied with train oil made 
from seals, by which they cook their food : these, added to 
the exclusion of the external air, and the number of in- 
mates, render the house so warm, that both men and 
women go almost naked while they remidn in it, which is 
from October to about May. 

Their summer habitations are light tents, constructed 
with a few poles covered with seal-skins; the entrails of 
the same fish serving for the door, as in the winter residence 
they supplied the place of glass to the windows. Into these 
tents, which are wrought with great neatness, they move 
about the latter end of April ; and, so careful are they of 
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trading, they take every method in their power to oyerreach 
the Europeans; and will disguise their persons or change 
their names, to defraud them. Among themselves, they 
pay no regard to private property, but take every advantage 
of bodily strength to rob their neighbours. 

The desolate nature of their country renders firing difficult 
to be procured ; they therefore eat most of their victuals raw. 
If they cook, it is by boiling in large upright vessels^ made 
of birch-rind. As these will not admit of exposure to the 
fire, stones made red-hot and put into the water, soon occa- 
sion it to boil, and by continuing the process, the cookery is 
completed. 

Females are here kept in a state of complete d^radation, 
and subject to the most servile drudgery. Yet they are 
mild and virtuous, faithful servants, affectionate wives, and 
indulgent mothers. The women cook the food. 

The skin of these people is red, or copper coloured ; they 
are destitute of beards, and the hair of their heads is straight^ 
black, and coarse. In their persons, they are generally tall 
beyond the proportion of most other nations, and straight- 
limbed. Their heads are frequently flattened by art ; their 
features are regular, but their countenances fierce ; and their 
bodies are always smeared with grease or paint. These 
Indians are accounted strong ; but they are rather capable 
of enduring hardship than of patiently continuing any 
laborious exercise. 
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Dress among these people seems to be used more as an 
ornament than for covering. It is composed of skins, or of 
such articles as they have obtained at the European factories, 
in exchange for their furs. Both sexes take much trouble in 
decorating their hair with plumes of feathers, porcupines' 
quills, and other fanciful articles. The men paint their 
faces red or black, and have various figures described on 
diiferent parts of their bodies ; but these are not the same 
when they go to war as at other times. Some make long 
slits in their ears, and stretch the lobes, by means of 
weights, tiU they nearly touch the shoulders, which is 
deemed very becoming. Others pierce the cartilage of the 
nose, and suspend ornaments from it. The women paint 
their faces in patches, frequently placing one patch by each 
ear, and sometimes a third on their foreheads. 

The habitations of these people consist of a few poles 
stuck in the ground, fastened together at top, and covered 
with skins ; with an opening in the side for entrance, and a 
small hole at the top for the egress of smoke. 

Dancing is a favourite exercise with all these tribes, and 
they never assemble on any festive occasion, but this makes 
a part of their entertainment. It is accompanied with loud 
imitations of the noises produced by the reindeer, the bear, 
and the wolf. 

Like all other savages, the Indians are extremely super- 
stitious, and pay great attention to dreams and <\x!Oftsssi» ^ 



